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Trees for Planting in America. 


T this season of the year many persons who desire to- 


beautify the surroundings of their homes by plant- 
ing, seek instruction with regard to the trees best adapted 
for their purpose. Instruction upon this subject, especial- 
ly in a country like the United States, of such varied climatic 
and social conditions, is difficult to give ; sources of infor- 
mation are neither numerous nor very available. Planters 
are too often obliged to rely upon the advice of dealers and 
plant-peddlers in the selection of their trees. Such advice 
is often based upon imperfect knowledge, and nurserymen 
too frequently recommend the rarest and most high- 
priced trees or those most easily and therefore cheaply 
raised in nurseries, without regard to their fitness to the sit- 
uation for which they are intended. People who would 
gladly plant trees become discouraged by the difficulty of 
learning what varieties they can use to the best advantage, 
or by the failures and disappointments which invariably 
follow errors of selection. 

There is, however, one safe rule in the choice of trees 
which all persons who are unfamiliar with the subject can 
safely follow. This rule is to plant only such varieties 
as they see growing and thriving naturally in the 
neighborhood of their homes. No teacher in such matters 
is so wise and so unprejudiced as the forest. The Elms 
and Maples taken from the adjacent swamps and hillsides, 
—many of them now more than a century and a half old— 
which grace the streets of some of the older towns or adorn 
the early homesteads of New England, and the Magnolias, 
Live Oaks and Water Oaks seen in the cities and plantations 
of the South, abundantly testify to the-truth of this fact. 
These are the only really successfulyexamples in America 
of tree-planting as tested by time.” In England, ‘tuo, it is 
the native Oaks and Elms and Beeches which give to the 
land its distinctive aspect, and to its homes their greatest 
dignity and beauty. ieagr Pi gi 
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Fortunately, we are abundantly supplied with American 
trees. In the South, the great evergreen Magnolia, unsur- 
passed in beauty, the Live Oak, the Water Oak—one of 
the best of American street trees—the Laurel Oak, the 
Pecan, the Bays, and many other beautiful native trees, are 
available to the planter. And it is fortunate that he has 
been obliged to make use of this material by the fact that 
few foreign trees of large size will thrive in that climate. 
In the Pacific Coast States, on the other hand, the condi- 
tions which govern planting are different. There are com- 
paratively few native trees and these are confined chiefly to 
the mountains and the uninhabited portions of the country. 
The few which grow in the valleys are not in all cases or- 
namental, and are often difficult to cultivate. There are, 
however, exceptions. Some of the noble California Oaks 
surpass in stately beauty any exotic trees which are likely 
to flourish in that peculiar climate, and serious attempts to 
cultivate them should be made. And two California Coni- 
fers—the Monterey Cypress and the Monterey Pine (Pinus 
insignis)—are already widely and successfully grown from 
Vancouvers Island to San Diego. Fortunately they 
are both beautiful representatives of their class. Yet 
California will doubtless always be obliged to depend 
somewhat upon other parts of the world for her materials 
for ornamental planting. The trees of the Eastern States 
do not flourish there, and it is not probable that those of 
either Europe or Eastern Asia will ever gain much foothold 
on California soil. It is to Australia and other dry coun- 
tries that California planters must look in the future, as they 
have in the past with such apparent success in the case of 
the Eucalyptus and of various Acacias. 

The settlers of the dry interior region of the continent 
have not yet found any tree as valuable as the native Cot- 
tonwood which fringes the river-banks of all that territory, 
to protect their farms and orchards and to supply them with 
fuel. 

It is, however, in the Eastern and Middle States that the 
greatest interest in ornamental planting has been felt, and 
that the greatest mistakes, arising from ignorance with 
regard to the true beauty and value of our native trees, 
have been made. It is in this part of the country that for- 
eign trees have been most generally introduced and culti- 
vated, to the serious injury of parks and homesteads. It 
is not easy to estimate the amount of this injury, or of the 
widespread discouragement which must be felt as trees 
carefully nurtured for a generation show themselves in- 
capable of reaching maturity in our climate. We should 
have escaped much disappointment if, thirty years ago, 
our parks and gardens had been planted with native trees 
instead of the Spruces, Oaks, Ashes, Maples, Pines and 
other trees of Europe. These trees have been and still are 
largely planted in this country. They grow rapidly for a 
few years and are more easily raised in nurseries than 
many American trees, and are therefore favorites with 
dealers; but it is now evident that their general introduc- 
tion was based upon very-insufficient knowledge and that 
their cultivation here has proved a failure. 

There are, of course, exceptions. The English Elm has 
grown successfully in New England for a century; the 
White Willow is now as much at home in Eastern America 
as in Europe, and the Norway Maple almost equals here in 
beauty and vigor some of its American congeners. But, 
in general, planters in the Eastern and Middle States can do 
better than depend upon the forests of Europe for their 
trees. There are not less than a hundred and thirty na- 
tive trees found in this region, or among the Alleghany 
Mountains where ‘elevation produces a climate similar to 
that of more northern régions. . 

The Silva of no other part of the world is more rich in trees 
of ornamental value. Its Magnolias, Oaks, Hickories, 
Walnuts, Maples, Elms and Ashes, its Tupelo, its stately 
Tulip Tree, its great Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel, 
its Birches and Lindens, its Coffee Tree, Sour-wood and 
Sassafras, its Beech — thé loveliest of our deciduous trees 
in winter, and in early spring when its leaf-buds are bursting 
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—its Chestnut, Yellow-wood and Wild Cherry, its Catalpas, 
its Persimmon and Silver-bell Tree, its Flowering Dog- 
wood and Fringe Tree, its Liquidambar, Hackberry and 
Sumachs—among these is surely material enough to sat- 
isfy the planter of deciduous trees, however great may be 
his love of variety. And among coniferous trees there 
is none more picturesque in youth or more stately in 
maturity than our northern White Pine, none more grace- 
ful and dignified than our Hemlock. 

Eastern Asia has given us the Ailanthus, the Pawlonia, 
the Flowering Apples, the Yulan Magnolias, the Gingko and 
the Mulberry, which are already perfectly at home here; and 
the similarity in climate and vegetation between that part of 
the world and our own, leads us to believe that many other 
Asiatic trees will permanently thrive with us. In addition to 
those mentioned, many young Japanese trees—especially 
Conifers—now help to beautify our gardens. But it must not 
be forgotten that we know no more about the behavior of 
these trees, as they approach maturity here, than we did of 
the Norway Spruce, the Scotch Pine and the English Oak 
when they were supposed to be the most valuable orna- 
mental trees for planting in this country. And this is true 
also of the Rocky Mountain Conifers, now so largely 
planted at the East, and of all the exotic trees which have 
been introduced into California. Therefore, planters who 
are wise will confine themselves to native trees until ar- 
boreta and other experimental stations can definitely 
teach us which foreign trees can be safely admitted into 
American plantations. 


Rainfall on the Great Plains. 


HE future of the Great Plains, as the vast elevated re- 
gion between the 98th parallel of latitude and the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains is generally called, 
is a matter of much importance to the American people. 
The question whether this region is to remain always a 
quasi-desert, the barren feeding-ground of a few half- 


starved cattle, or is to become the home of a large and * 


prosperous agricultural population, involves serious politi- 
cal and commercial interests. 

The rainfall is light and very unequally distributed. 
Moisture is insufficient to insure the growth of trees except 
along the immediate banks of the infrequent streams. 
Agriculture is precarious. The scarcity of rain is due to 
the remoteness of the region from any great body of 
water. It is effectually cut off from the Pacific by numer- 
ous lofty mountain ranges, and its only water supply comes 
from clouds charged with moisture from the Gulf of Mexico 
—moisture which they have pretty thoroughly lost before 
they reach the interior of the continent. Here are condi- 
tions which no action of man can influence. It is, how- 
ever, the apparent belief of many persons—especially 
those more or less directly interested in the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the States and Territories in 
question—that the rainfall has materially increased since 
the advent of white settlers, and that this change is 
due to the trees which they have planted and to the 
breaking of the soil. That is to say, it is believed that 
small and for the most part widely scattered groves 
and belts of young trees—for the largest single plantation 
of trees in all the West does not exceed 650 acres in 
extent—and the ploughing up of a little land here and 
there, have been sufficient in a quarter of a century to 
alter continental climatic conditions. 

The fact that several men of political and commercial 
position have recently undertaken to discuss the general 
question of the settlement of the Plains, has brought it 
again to public notice. It is an undoubted fact that in the 
past few years settlers have obtained a foothold consid- 
erably nearer to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains 
than it was once supposed that crops could be raised with- 
out artificial irrigation. Mr. Henry Gannett of the United 
States Geological Survey in an authoritative article printed 
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in a recent issue of Science, shows, however, pretty con- 
clusively that it is not an increase of rainfall that has modi- 
fied agricultural conditions on the Great Plains, even if any 
such modification has really taken place. He has ex- 
amined the rainfall records kept at twenty-six stations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Dakota, for 
periods ranging from six yearsto twenty-eight; the longest 
being that kept at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. The stations 
are widely scattered from east to west in both the settled 
and the unsettled portions of this region. Mr. Gannett di- 
vides the results of these observations into two equal terms 
of years and adds the yearly rainfalls of each term sepa- 
rately. If settlement has increased the rainfall, the record 
for the years embraced in his second term should show the 
fact. The aggregate rainfall at all the stations during the 
period when the records were kept was in the first term of 
years 4,408 inches, and in the second term 4,468 inches, 
showing that there had been an apparent increase of 60 
inches in the total rainfall, at all the stations, in a total of 
310 years ; or that 0.4 of an inch more rain fell in each 
year of the second than in each year of the first term—an 
increase which could not have made any perceptible dif- 
ference in the agriculture of the region. 

There is, however, no doubt, as Mr. Gannett suggests, 
that cultivation adds to the value of the rainfall. The sur- 
face of the Plains is naturally bare, compact, and but 
slightly protected by a covering of grasses. Water flows 
freely from such a surface and a large portion of the rain- 
fall finds its way into the streams without permeating the 
soil. When the ground is broken up by the plough much 
more moisture is retained. The quantity thus retained in- 
creases from year to year, and the sub-soil becomes in time 
a reservoir from which the surface-soil draws moisture in 
times of drought. This is probably the true explanation of 
the fact that crops have matured on the Plains with a sum- 
mer rainfall of only ten inches. But it must not be forgot- 
ten that the settlement of the Plains has been attended with 
great expense and with terrible suffering and loss of life; 
that in a region of such scanty and precarious rainfall 
any decrease in the amount during a single year must be 
attended with serious losses ; that three or foursucceeding 
years of drought must mean utter ruin to the farmer ; and 
that the records long kept in other parts of the country 
show that such small variations are sure to occur with fre- 
quency. 


The Study of Botany by Horticulturists. 


N three occasions after the late Professor Gray had 
given up the duties of college instruction, he was 
induced by the members of a Summer Course in Botany 
to deliver a few informal lectures. One of these, which 
can never be forgotten by the class in attendance, began 
in these words : 

**You know the old and homely adage that ‘ one-half of 
‘**the world does not know how the other half lives.’ I 
‘‘may say that far more than one-half, even of intelligent 
‘*people, do not know how they live themselves; they 
‘*have only the dimmest and most vague notion of those 
‘arrangements in Nature, based on the vegetable creation, 
‘*upon which their very living depends. - And even if 
‘‘aware, in a general way, that plants nourish and support 
‘‘ all animals, they do not know how it is done, nor have 
‘‘they the least idea of the beautiful harmonies that 
“yun through all plants, connecting one with another 
‘‘into a system, a symmetrical whole, a vegetable king- 
**dom.” 

Happily this censure is becoming less deserved than 
when these words were uttered. In our community there 
is an increasing interest in plants and in the laws which 
govern their growth and development. Much of this in- 
terest is due to the attractive manner in which Dr. Gray’s 
educational works have placed before the American public 
the general principles of vegetable structure and life. And 
it is encouraging to observe that this interest appears to be 
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gaining ground not only among those who have abundant 
leisure for the examination of plants, but also among that 
large class to whom plants and flowers mean a livelihood. 
These latter having the requisite skill to turn their floral 
treasures to good account may sometimes plead their lack 
of time as an excuse for neglecting the study of the prin- 
ciples which underlie their practice. And, furthermore, it 
seems a formidable task to turn over the dry leaves of a 
text-book, when one has been working with fresh flowers 
all day, or has been planning picturesque landscapes with 
shrubs and trees and water. 

In some countries a thorough study of the elements of 
botany is an essential part of the apprenticeship of an ac- 
complished gardener, and such knowledge saves its pos- 
sessor from many an error of judgment. Such acquisition 
is by no means so formidable a task as would at first 
appear, since a host of interesting and instructive elemen- 
tary works is now easily accessible. 

For one without a teacher, the task is not wholly free 
from difficulties, but none of these difficulties need be dis- 
heartening. A plain course designed to place any intel- 
ligent young person in possession of the more important 
facts and essential principles of elementary botany, 
might well begin with a thorough study of some such 
work as that noticed in our first number (Gray’s ‘‘ Elements 
of Botany”), and with the ‘‘Field and Forest Botany,” by the 
same author. Let each point be illustrated from the living 
plants at hand, and let the main design of the two books 
be carried out fully—namely, to understand the plan of 
eacn flower, and to learn its relations to others. The mere 
ascertaining of the name of a plant in a convenient hand- 
book is an easy matter, but if the easy work is well done, it 
brings out clearly many important features which might 
otherwise be overlooked. The study of the two books just 
mentioned ought to be supplemented by the collection and 
drying of such wild and cultivated plants as fall in one’s 
way, making capital material for further study in the 
winter. In the ‘‘ Elements,” Professor Gray has given full 
directions for collecting and studying such specimens. 

In the second season, the work should be somewhat 
wider in its range. With the ‘‘Elements” still as a guide, or 
sort of grammar, the student will begin to collect plants as 
before, but he will need some more comprehensive treatise, 
like the ‘‘Manual of Botany,” for the determination of the 
wild plants collected ; and now may be undertaken also 
the perusal of some volume like Bessey’s “ Botany,” which 
will give much information regarding other plants than 
those which bear flowers. And, if possible, the student 
should now attempt to examine the minute structure or 
microscopic anatomy of the plants with which he deals. 
Either the ‘‘ Manual of Plant Dissection,” by Arthur, Barnes 
and Coulter, or the “ Practical Botany,” by Bower and Vines, 
will serve this purpose fully. The former is rather better 
for most of our American students, whose time is limited. 
Within tne last year we have become acquainted with one 
young man who undertook a course similar in some 
respects to that here indicated, and the course had been 
successfully prosecuted under considerable difficulties. To 
that young man, the plants of his trade mean more than 
they have ever done before. Can it be thought that his 
skill in managing plants will be any the less for what he 
has learned regarding their life and peculiarities of struc- 
ture? 

For collateral reading while one is pursuing such a 
practical course as is here indicated, the following works 
are recommended: Le Maout and Decaisne’s ‘‘System of 
Botany,” ‘‘The Treasury of Botany;” works of travel, like 
Wallace’s ‘‘Tropical Nature,” Hooker’s ‘‘ Himalaya,” Ball’s 
“Marocco,” Bate’s ‘‘Naturalist on the Amazon,” and the like. 
And, also, the charming and ever instructive works of 
Darwin, such as ‘‘The Power of Movement in Plants,” 
“The Fertilization of Orchids,” etc. From the wealth of 
interesting botanical reading, now brought within the reach 
of most horticulturists by means of the public libraries, 
it is easy to select trustworthy teachings, from which 
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those who get their living from plants may know in the 
fullest sense how the plants themselves live. 


In horticulture—as, we are told, was the case in all 
other departments of human activity even so early as the 
time of the wise king of Israel—the novelties of to-day are 
apt to be merely the forgotten novelties of the past. 
A flowering Dogwood with pink bracts is now much 
talked of by nurserymen as something entirely new. But 
old Mark Catesby, a century and a half ago, found ‘‘one of 
these Dogwood trees with flowers of a rose-color ; ” and 
the tree having ‘‘luckily been blown down and many of 
its branches taking root,” he was able ‘‘to transplant this 
variety into a garden.” This garden was in Virginia where 
Catesby lived for a time, and a colored plate showing the 
pink-flowered Dogwood appeared in his work on the 
natural history of Virginia, Carolina and Florfda, which 
was published in 1731 after his return to England. 


Landscape Gardening—VI. 


N my preceding chapters I tried to explain the points of 
likeness ‘and unlikeness that exist between landscape 
gardening and the pursuits to which we more usually give 
the name of Fine Arts. The explanation has been not only 
brief but fragmentary ; but it will have fulfilled my purpose 
if it has shown with any degree of clearness that landscape 
gardening too should be called a Fine Art. 

It remains now to ask, When and where do we need to 
exercise this art? The answer must be, Whenever and 
wherever we touch the surface of the ground and the 
plants it bears with any wish to produce an organized re- 
sult that shall be agreeable to the eye. We must not be 
misled by the over-precision of our accustomed terms into 
thinking that art is needed only for the production of broad 
landscape effects. It is needed whenever we do more than 
merely grow plants for the sake of their beauty as isolated 
individuals. It matters not whether we wish to arrange a 
great park or a small city square, a large estate or a modest 
door-yard—we must go about the work in an artistic spirit 
if we want a good result. Two trees and six shrubs and 
a scrap-of lawn and a dozen flowering plants may form 
either a beautiful little picture or a huddled little mass of 
greenery and colors. If it is the first, it will give us the 
truly esthetic satisfaction we get from a good landscape 
painting—indeed, it will give us more than this, for the 
painted picture never varies, while the living one will reveal 
new beauties day by day with the changing seasons, hour 
by hour with the shifting shadows. If it is the second, it 
will please us only by the beauty of certain scattered de- 
tails; and even these details will be intrinsically less 
delightful than had they formed part of an agreeable 
general effect. A good composition has been defined by 
Ruskin as one in which every detail helps the general 
beauty of effect ; but it may also be defined, conversely, as 
one in which the general arrangement brings out the high- 
est beauty of each detail. 

The most cursory examination of any American town or 
summer colony of villas will show how deficient we are in 
artistic feeling when we deal with natural objects. The 
surroundings of our homes have improved by no means as 
rapidly as the homes themselves. Even in these we are 
far enough from having reached a general average of ex- 
cellence. But we are on the right road, I think, towards 
its attainment. We have learned certain architectural 
truths, and we respect them theoretically, even though we 
may often err in their application. We do not expect to 
build a good house without an architect to help us ; we do 
not expect him to begin without having a clear idea of the 
kind of house we want—of the special site it must occupy, 
the special needs it must fulfil, the special tastes it must 
meet ; we are not content if he designs it by throwing to- 
gether a number of pretty features without regard to har- 
mony of effect ; nor do we buy our furniture bit by bit as 
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passing whims dictate, and pile it casually about in our 
various rooms. At least there are not so many of us who 
do these things to-day as there were ten years ago; and all 
of us are well aware that they ought not to be done. 

Yet they are just the things which almost every-one does 
outside his home. If he has “no taste for nature” him- 
self, he puts his grounds into the hands of a gardener with- 
out inquiring whether he has any qualifications beyond a 
knowledge of how to make plants flourish. And if he has 
such a taste himself, it means, in a vast majority of cases, 
a mere love for being out-of-doors, for planting things, and 
for watching them grow. At the most, it is apt to mean 
no more than a taste for nature’s individual productions— 
a love for trees, an interest in shrubs, a passion for flowers, 
orall these three together. The cases are very rare in which 
it means a taste at all analogous to what we understand 
by a taste for art; that is, an appreciation of organized 
beauty—of the beauty of contrasting yet harmonious lines 
and colors and masses of light and shade, of intelligent de- 
sign, of details subordinated to a coherent general effect. 
Yet it is only such an appreciation as this which means a 
real taste for nature’s beauty and which can make the sur- 
roundings of our homes really beautiful. 

Of course, in this, as in every art, the ‘‘collector” has 
not only a right to exist, but an important rdéle to play ; but 
his is not the proper réle to play when the adornment of 
one’s home is the chief desire. When this is our desire, it 
is of far less importance what we have than how we have 
it. The quality of our plants is far more important than 
their quantity—and by quality is implied not rarity, nor 
even perfection of development, so much as fitness to the 
special places they hold in whatever general scheme may 
have been adopted. Composition, grouping, is the first 
great essential, even in a yard so small that, shrubs must 
take the place of trees. M G. van Rensselaer. 


Anglomania in Park Making. 


WITHIN the area of the United States we have many types 

of scenery and many climates, but in designing the sur- 
roundings of dwellings, in working upon the landscape, we 
too often take no account of these facts. On the rocky coast 
of Maine each summer sees money worse than wasted in en- 
deavoring to make Newport lawns on ground which naturally 
bears countless lichen-covered rocks, dwarf Pines and Spruces, 
and thickets of Sweet-fern, Bayberry and Wild Rose. The 
owners of this particular type of country spend thousands 
in destroying its natural beauty, with the intention of attaining 
to a foreign beauty, which, in point of fact, is unattainable in 
anything like perfection by reason of the shallow soil and 
frequent droughts. 

I know too many of these unhappy “lawns.” Ledges too 
large to be buried or blasted puamate here and there. They 
are bare and bleached now, though they were once half smoth- 
ered in all manner of mixed shrubbery; the grass is brown 
and poor wherever the underlying rock is near the surface,— 
all is ugliness where once was only beauty. 

Moreover, if the lawn were perfect and “truly English,” how 
would it harmonize with the Pitch-Pines and Scrub-Birches and 
dwarf Junipers which clothe the lands around? No. The 
English a with its great trees and velvet turf, is supremely 
beautiful in England, where it is simply the natural scenery 
perfected ; but save in those favored parts of North America 
where the natural conditions are approximately those of the 
Old Country, the beauty of it cannot Se had ond sheuké not be 
attempted. 

To be sure, the countries of the continent of Europe all have 
their so-called English parks, but the best of these possess 
little or none of the real English character and charm. The 
really beautiful parks of Europe are those which have a char- 
acter of their own, derived from their own conditions of cli- 
mate and scene. The parks of Paulovsk, near St. Petersburg, 
of Muskau, in Silesia, of the Villa Thuret, on the Cape of 
Antibes in the Mediterranean, are none of them English, ex- 
cept as England was the mother of the natural as distinguished 
from the architectural in gardening. The Thuret park, if I 
may cite an illustration of my meaning, is a wonderland of 
crowded vegetation, of ways deep, shaded by rich and count- 
less evergreens, of steep open slopes aglow with bright Ane- 
tween high masses of Eucalyptus and Acacia are 


mones, 
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had glimpses of the sea and of the purple foothills and the 
gleaming snowpeaks of the Maritime Alps. In the thickets 
are Laurels, Pittosporums, Gardenias, etc., from the ends of 
the earth ; but Ilex, Phillyrea and Oleander are natives of the 
country, and Myrtle and Pistacia are the common shrubs of 
the sea-shore, so that the foreigners are only additions to an 
original wealth of evergreens. The garden also has its Palms 
of many species, with Cycads, Yuccas, Aloes and the like; but 
the Agaves are common hedge plants of the country, and 
strange Euphorbias grow everywhere about; moreover, the 
more monstrous of these creatures are given a space apart 
from the main garden, so that they may not disturb the quiet 
of the scene. . Thuret saved the Olives and the Ilexes of 
the original hillside. He did not try to imitate the gardening 
of another and different country or climate, but simply worked 
to enhance the beauty natural to the region of his choice. 

At the other end of Europe all this is equally true of Pau- 
lovsk. Here, at the edge of the wet and dismal plain on 
which St. Petersburg is built, is a stretch of upland naturally 
almost featureless, but which, thanks to a careful helping of 
nature, is now the most interesting and beautiful bit of scenery 
the neighborhood of the Tsar’s capital can show. A consid- 
erable brook, in falling from the plateau to the plain, has worn 
in the gravel of the country a crooked and steep-sided valley, 
and this, the only natural advantage of the park-site, with its 
banks darkly wooded and the stream shining out now and 
then in the bottom, is'the chief beauty of the completed park. 
The dead level of the plateau itself is broken up into irregu- 
lar strips and spaces given to water, meadow, shrubland or 
woodland,—a pleasing intricacy. The grass is only roughly 
cut, the edges of the waterways are unkempt, the woods are 
often carelessly beset with Cornus, Caragana or Siberian Spirza. 
In the woods are only hardy and appropriate trees—Oaks, Al- 


-ders, Poplars, Pines and the like,—few trees are handsome 


enough to stand alone, but there are Spruces, pushing up 
through Scarlet Oaks, and White Birches set off against dark 
Firs and Prostrate Junipers spreading about Birch-clumps, and 
no end to the variety of similar thoroughly native and appro- 
priate beauties. Here is no futile striving after the loveliness 
of England or any other foreign land; no attempting the 
beauty of a mountain country or a rocky country or a warm 
country or any other country than just this country which lies 
about St. Petersburg; here also is no — of incon- 
gruous specimens and no out-of-place flower-bedding. 

The park of Muskau teaches the same lesson, and under 
conditions closely resembling those of our Middle States. In- 
deed, American trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants are very 
numerous in this noble park; the Tulip-tree, Magnolia, Wild 
Cherry, Witch Hazel, Withe-rod, Bush Honeysuckle, Golden 
Rods and Asters are harmonized with native plants on every 
hand. It would be next to impossible to find an American 
park in which these things have been planted as freely. 

Our country has her Russias, her Silesias, her Rivieras ; and 
many types of scenery which are all her own besides. Are 
we to attempt to bring all to the English smoothness? Rather 
let us try to perfect each type in its own place. 


Boston. Charles Eliot. 


Conifers and their Cultivation. 


Tisa pe of theory that it is not safe to manure the land 
in which Conifers are planted, so that there will be any 
danger of bringing the fertilizer into direct contact with the 
roots; at the same time, I can affirm from the experience of 
many years, that every variety of this great and beautiful class 
of trees will prosper in a rich soil better than in a poor one, 
and in a soil that is moderately moist better than in one that is 
naturally arid. Yet it is true that when both coniferous and 
deciduous trees are planted in a very poor and dry soil the 
Conifers will be likely to do rather better than the others. 
Most gardeners and cultivators of Conifers cherish the old 
English superstition that the great thing about a coniferous 
tree is its leader, the top shoot, which points directly upward 
and leads in the saebon 4 of the tree. If by any accident this 
shoot is broken off, they regard the plant as ruined ; and if by 
accident, instead of one leader, there come to be two, the 
situation, in the opinion of these cultivators, is monstrous and 
without remedy. But, after many years’ constant study and 
cultivation of Conifers of every kind—American, European, 
Asiatic—I am prepared to maintain that this superstition 
is even more absurd than the general run of such cranky 
creations of the human mind. There is no description of 


tree which stands the use of the pruning-knife better than 
a Conifer which 


the Conifer; and there is no part o 
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can more safely be cut off and thrown away than the leader. 
In fact, in the production of a perfectly symmetrical coni- 
ferous tree the first principle is the repeated extirpation of 
the leader. By removing it you throw the strength of the tree 
into the lower branches, and cause them to grow full, vigor- 
ous and beautiful. You need have no fear about the upward 
development of the plant. Nature will always provide a leader 
for it; and if you cut it off to-day, a new shoot will be there to 
take its pe to-morrow. Some of the most beautiful Coni- 
fers that I have seen in the famous collections of England have 
been those whose leaders, notwithstanding all the care of the 
gardeners, have been broken off by storms, and whose gen- 
eral symmetry and vigor have been promoted in consequence. 
My practice in the treatment of these plants is to apply the 
pruning-knife constantly, though, of course, with judgment, 
and especially to keep down the leader. 

Nothing is more necessary, however, than that the drainage 
of the spot where a Conifer is planted should- be complete and 
unobstructed. A marshy spot, a stiff clay soil, or an impene- 
trable hard-pan near the surface, are all to be sedulously 
avoided. Every traveler who was in England thirty years ago 
will remember with delight the beautiful Douglas Firs near 
the nursery of Mr. James Veitch at Combe Wood. But a 
few years later they began to decline, and when I looked for 
them in 1886 they were gone. A dense hard-pan a few feet 
below the surface had done the business. 


If my advice were asked respecting the sorts of Conifers 
which, for purposes of beauty and decoration, it is most ad- 
vantageous to cultivate, the reply would be very much influ- 
enced by the facts of soil, climate, moisture and shelter from 
strong winds in the place designed for planting. No Conifers 
should be set out where they are subject to violent gales. They 
require shelter more than most kinds of deciduous trees. Our 
American White Pine especially illustrates the truth of this pro- 
position, and so do the Canadian Hemlock and the Hemlocks 
of the Western coast (7suga Mertensiana and 7. Pattoniana). 
The beautiful Japanese Hemlock (7: Sieboldiana) seems to 
stand the wind much better than either of its relatives. The 
Scotch Pine I am not able to praise in any respect except for 
its occasional transitory beauty, but the Austrian Pine, on the 
other hand, may be planted with confidence in its future form, 
color and duration, and especially in its power of resisting the 
wind; and on Long Island I have found it very useful as an 
outer shelter to protect more delicate kinds of plants against 


the gales. But this isa question of locality. At Castle Kennedy, - 


in south-western Scotland—the most charming and enviable 
country-seat in the United Kingdom—they use for this purpose 
the exquisite and tender Pinus insignis of Southern California, 
which cannot be grown at all in our climate. 

Next to the White Pine, the Canadian Hemlock and our com- 
mon Juniper ( funiperus Virginiana),\ have found the Red Pine 
(P. resinosa), the White Spruce (Picea alba), the Rocky Mountain 
tree formerly described as Menzies Spruce (P. fungens), and that 
beautiful Fir of the Rocky Mountains (Aédies concolor), the most 
useful. With our Balsam Fir I have never been able to do 
much, because it needs more moisture than can be found any- 
where except in a mountain elevation. Pinus rigida and 
P. inops | cultivate as a matter of interest, but without looking 
to them for any remarkable effects of beauty. The admirable 
long-leaved Pines of California and of the South are alike 
unavailable. 

When we pass from the Conifers of our own hemisphere to 
those of Europe and Asia our resources are immensely en- 
larged. Among the most beautiful of these acquisitions the 
Retinosporas are to be classed as of the very first value. Simi- 
lar to the Thuyas, oy are more varied, more graceful and 
more lasting. In a soil of moderate moisture and in a year of 
reasonable rainfall, their growth and their color are lovely be- 
yond description. Of the other Japanese Conifers Adies 
re 8 gy and the Picea polita seem to me the most valua- 
ble, while Adies firma should by all means be avoided on 
account of its irregular and shabby growth and its constant 
sufferin: 
mer. A. folita is of exceedingly slow growth, but it stands 
every sort of climate, and when it is in perfect condition its 
color is delightful. PP. Orientalis is also a treasure. 

The Japanese Yew (7axus cuspidata) is beautiful and hardy 
even ina severe climate, but its slow growth removes it from 
the category of plants for general and popular planting. The 
Cryptomerias are graceful and beautiful trees, and they grow 
rapidly, but they are not tough enough for our climate. 
C. elegans does not last out the winter, but C ¥aponica will 
live with us, and I have seenit7ofeettallonhighland. Yetthe 
frosts play the mischief with the lower branches, and it is no 
longer the fascinating plant whose charms bewilder every be- 
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holder. The Glyptostrobus Sinensis is much more available. 
Grafted on our ordinary southern Cypress (7Zaxodium dis- 
tichum) it gains a height of 40 feet, and its slender, conical 
head and long, drooping foliage make it a most agreeable 
object. 

I have had very fairluck with Yews and Cedars; With a very 
slight protection in the winter the Deodar flourishes in all its 
graceful beauty ; but the Lebanon and the Atlantic are both of 
much slower growth and less graceful habit. The Atlantic, 
which comes from the mountains of Morocco, is much more 
hardy than the Cedar of Lebanon, though the latitude of the 
two regions is about equal. 

Finally | have one piece of advice for the young planter, 
whether his purpose be esthetic beauty or material profit ; and 
that is, never to planta Norway Spruce. One of the great misfor- 
tunes that have happened to the gardens and pleasure-grounds 
of our Northern States, is the introduction of this ugly and use- 
less tree, which is never beautiful except in its old age ; and 
even this beauty is so rare an accident that it forms an excep- 
tion which no one can count upon beforehand.+ 

Dosoris, March 15th. C. A. Dana. 


Waunted—A Handbook of Horticuleure. 


THE number of manuals of horticulture in the English 
language is certainly very large, and yet it is not saying 

too much to assert that a really satisfactory work has yet to be 
written. An amateur wishing for useful information upon any 
point has usually to consult two, three or even more works 
before he can find all that he desires to know. The want of 
thoroughness in English works is familiar to all who use them, 
and by English works we do not mean only those which are pub- 
lishedin England. Fortunately there isan excellent French work 
—the well known ‘Fleurs de Pleine Terre” of Vilmorin-Andrieux 
—which comes very near to the ideal treatise and is to be found 
in every good horticultural library. The third edition of this 
work was published without date upon the title page, but we 
believe about the year 1880. In 1884 a supplement appeared 
containing valuable additions, but still, as regards complete- 
ness, the work leaves something to be wished. What is in it is 
usually admirable and always to be depended upon, but the 
work is somewhat behind the times. The arrangement is 
alphabetical, the figures excellent, and the descriptions, as a 
rule, sufficient. In addition, however, to figures and descrip- 
tions, the work contains a rare amount of information upon 
horticultural topics — most useful, and hard to find 
elsewhere. Thus, among other things very fully treated, we 
have a special list of seeds which may be planted in Septem- 
ber; a selection of annuals and biennials; a selection of 
hardy plants ; a selection of bulbous plants ; a selection of 
plants for borders; a list of plants proper for carpet beds ; a 
selection of climbers; a selection of fragrant plants, with a 
supplementary list of plants with fragrant stems and leaves ; a 
selection of plants with ornamental fruits; a choice of plants 
with ornamental leaves in great variety and detail ; a selection 
of hardy Ferns ; a selection of aquatic plants, including several 
subdivisions, as, for instance, floating plants, submerged 
plants, half emergent plants, etc.; plants for rockeries ; a list 
of plants growing in the shade; a selection of picturesque 
plants for lawns, and another of green-house plants which can 
be used for the open ground in summer; a list of plants 
for bouquets ; a calendar of the seasons at which different 
plants flower ; details of the arrangement of gardens, etc., etc. 

The recent edition of Robinson’s ‘‘ English Garden” contains 
much valuable matter, and is deservedly a favorite in this 
country, but it is often very deficient in details and is not 
brought down to the date of its publication. German works 
on horticulture are very numerous, and it is hard to say which 
is the best, but here also the want of minute and careful 
detail is often keenly felt. 

It seems worth while to consider what ought to be required 
in a good manual. In the first place, the alphabetical arrange- 
ment is certainly the most convenient. Now—given a particu- 
lar plant—what the amateur and the educated florist wishes to 
know is, tst.—the natural family, genus and species to which 
it belongs; its English or common name if it has one ; the Latin 
name and its synonyms; 2d.—the character of the plant, 
whether perennial, biennial or annual, whether hardy, half- 
hardy or tender; 3d.—the exact description of the plant itself, 
with an estimate—not the salesman’s estimate—of its precise 
horticultural value under appropriate conditions ; 4th.—the 
country in which it, or the species of which it is a variety, is 
found growing naturally, and especially the natural conditions 
of its healthy growth as regards soil, climate, exposure, dryness 
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or moisture, sunshine or shade; 5th.—the details of its suc- 
cessful culture, with the experience of prominent horticul- 
turists, given with thoroughness and critical knowledge; 6th.— 
any peculiarities which the plant may exhibit, bearing upon 
its reproduction, upon the probability of obtaining varieties 
from it by seed or by hybridization, with suggestions for trial ; 
and 7th.—the advantages and disadvantages which the plant 
offers to the amateur of limited means and limited knowledge. 

Allamateurs know that in the annual catalogues of florists 
the merits of a plant are always very strongly and not always 
very truthfully stated, while its demerits are passed over in 
silence. Yet these last may be and often are of much greater 
importance. Let us have the whole truth about every plant, 
and have it in detail. One bulb about which nothing is said 
but that it yields a brilliant flower, does yield such a flower, 
lasting for an hour ortwo only. Another much lauded plant 
— such an amount of care and attention—such coddling 
and nursing—as to make its culture, to say the least, very un- 
desirable for most lovers of plants. A third blooms so late in 
the season, that in cool climates—upon the sea shore, for in- 
stance—it never yields a flower, or blooms only to be cut down 
by an untimely frost. Another requires a heavy covering of 
leaves in the autumn, to be removed ata certain time in the 
spring and with certain precautions. Now, what the amateur 
has to complain of is that no one work gives all that he wishes 
to know before purchasing a particular shrub, bulb or package 


of seeds, so that he can at once tell whether it is advisable to - 


attempt the culture of what seems in the salesman’s descrip- 
tion so attractive. During the last twenty years a great deal of 
valuable experience has been gained in regard to the culture 
of plants in the open ground, and a large number of new plants 
has been introduced. The volumes of the Gardener's Chron- 
icle, Garden, Gartenflora, Revue Horticole, and other periodi- 
cals, contain an ample supply of material at least for the purely 
ractical part of acomplete manual of horticulture. Some old 
oks—Mrs. Loudin’s quarto volume on bulbs, for instance— 
are not yet out of date, and contain some very valuable infor- 
mation not to be found in more recent works or not with the 
same amount of detail. Why should we not have a work on 
plants for the open ground, which should be made up of a 
series of brief but complete and thorough monographs giving 
all that is known abouteach plant? Plants which require to be 


wintered in cold-frames or espa reong should of course be 


included, but green-house plants proper, vegetables and fruits, 
should be omitted, because all these require special treatises. 
We should still have a on and probably somewhat expensive 
work, but one which would replace a library of other treatises 
—but the names of the best plants and best varieties need be 
given and only the best authorities cited. Ornamental shrubs 
could beadmitted into sucha work, but not trees, properly speak- 
ing. For these there should be a special treatise written upon 
the same plan. Such a manual as is here proposed might be 
the work of a number of writers, each taking a particular class 
of plants—a committee, for instance, of some prominent hor- 
ticultural society. Properly divided among various co-laborers, 
the work could be finished in a comparatively short time. 
Figures are not absolutely necessary, though often convenient 
and sometimes very desirable, but they would greatly increase 
the expense of the work if numerous. It is possible that a 
good translation of Vilmorin’s work, with the permission of 
the author, might serve as the basis of a new and greatly en- 
larged treatise. We want the experience of all the leading 
amateurs as well as of the professional gardeners, and we want 
a work which shall be a complete manual written in the highest 
scientific spirit, to be improved, added to, corrected and con- 
densed as new editions may be demanded. 


Newport, R.I. Wolcott Gibbs. 


Phlox adsurgens.* 


OST of the eastern species of Phlox have long been favor- 

ites in the gardens both of this country and of Europe. 

The ease with which they are cultivated, the abundance and 
long continuance of their flowers, and the variety of their 
coloring will account sufficiently for this. The tall perennial 
species, with compact inflorescence, and in numerous varie- 
ties, the annual Drummond’s Phlox, with its looser, profuse 
bloom of manifold colors, and the evergreen Moss Pink, cov- 
ering the soil in early spring with a carpet of flowers, are all 
equally well known. On the other hand, the species of the 


*P. apsurcens, Torr. in herb.; Gray, Proc. Am. Acad., viii. 256. Glabrous, with 
the slender peduncles and calyx glandular-pubescent ; stems about a span high, 
ascending from a procumbent base ; leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acute ; co- 
rolla-tube more than twice the length of the short calyx, the segments of the rose- 
colored limb obovate and entire ; style elongated. 
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Fig. 11.—Phlox adsurgens. 


western part of the continent are totally unknown as orna- 
ments of the garden. Most of them differ in habit from their 
eastern relatives, some being dwarf perennials, forming com- 
pact evergreen cushions, which in earliest spring are a mass of 
color, and the rest loosely tufted plants, with an open, rather 
few-flowered inflorescence. On the whole they do not promise 
to prove so valuable to the florist as are the eastern species, 
but skillful treatment may develop strains that will repay the 
trouble of trial. P. nana, which in the wild state varies greatly 
in color, P. adsurgens, and some of the cespitose species, are 
certainly not without merit. 

Nearly all have narrow, or linear, or small and awl-shaped 
leaves, the only one with broader leaves, like most of the east- 
ern species, being the one of which a figure is here given. 
This, P. adsurgens, is a rare species of the Cascade Mountains 
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of Oregon, where it was first collected by Professor Alphonso 
Wood in 1866. It has since been found by Mr. Cusick and Mr. 
Howell, and also by Mr. V. Rattan in the mountains of north- 
western California, in Humboldt Gounty, growing on high 
ridges in the Fir forests. Its characteristics are well shown in 
the figure, —, its slender, ascending stems, ovate leaves, open, 
graceful inflorescence and long-tubed corollas. The flowers 
are rose-colored, appearing in tae and August. W. 
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lateral branches of the year. Rarely more than a single fruit 
matures from each corymb of flowers ; it is oval or obovate, 
hardly exceeding one-third of an inch in length, long pedun- 
culate, and bright scarlet in color. The autumn color of the 
leaves is a brilliant scarlet. 

Photinia villosa is a valuable addition to the free flowering 
and perfectly hardy shrubs which can be grown in the northern 
States. It was sent many years ago to the Arnold Arboretum 


Fig. 12 —Photinia villosa. 


Photinia villosa.* 


THs is a widely distributed and very variable Japanese 

deciduous shrub which, according to Maximowicz, some- 
times attains in its native country a height of 15 feet. Pho- 
tinia villosa (fig. 12), as it appears in cultivation in this 
country, is a vigorous shrub of neat habit, 4 to 6 feet in height, 
with broadly obovate rather coriaceous, sharply serrate, dark- 
green leaves 1% to 2 inches long with prominent mid-ribs 
and primary veins, their under side, as well as the young 
shoots, petioles, peduncles and calyx, covered with a dense 
white pubescence. The corymbs of white flowers, which 
appear about the middle of June, are terminal on the short 


*Photinia villosa, DC. Prodr. ii. 63 1.—Miq. Prol. 229.—Fran. & Savat. Enum. Pl. 
Fp. #. 142; ti. 351.—Maxim. Bult. Acad. St. Petersburg, ix, 176. 
. levis, DC. Lc. 
Crategus levis and C. villosa, Thbg., Fl. Yap. 204. 
Stranvaisia digyna, Sieb. & Zucc. Fl. Fap., Fam. Nat. 7. 129. 
P. serrulata, Sieb. & Zucc. 7. c. (not DC.) 
Pourthiea villosa, Decn. Nouv. Arch. du Mus. x, 147. 


by the Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, under the name of 
“ Amelanchier sp. from Japan.” C.S. S. 


Cultural Notes. 


Epidendrum (Nanodes) Meduse.—This is a somewhat rare 
and most singular looking Orchid, producing tufted, pendant 
stems about a foot long, with very fleshy grayish leaves ar- 
ranged in pairs on each side. The flowers (usually 2-3) 
spring from the axils of ‘the last pair, are flat and eshy, 
sepals and petals are purple with a green base. The lip is 
large and spreading, _ maroon, transparent, and deepl 
fringed. Itis a native of the mountainous regions of Sout 
America, consequently requires to be kept very cool. We 
succeed here admirably ina uniform temperature of 55° to 60°, 
with abundance of water;-and if this is given overhead the 
thrips will not trouble it. Until quite somety this plant was 
very rare and large house grown plants are still the exception. 












Ceelogyne cristata alba (hololeuca).—This rare albino is now 
in flower with us (a plant with seven spikes). It differs from 
the type simply in the absence of the yellow of the lip, thus 
rendering it the only instance, I believe, of an entirely pure 
white Orchid. Though very rare at present, it is like the ype 
—such a free grower that it cannot fail to be plentiful before 
long. 


Sarcochilus (Thrixspermum) Berkeleyii—This charming little 
rarity belongs to the caulescent section of Orchids and in 
eneral appearance is not unlike a miniature rides. The 
Sussing spikes, which are about eight inches long, are thickly 
set with white flowers with but a dash of amethyst on the lip. 
The curious sac-like appendage, from which the — takes 
its name, renders the Rewer very remarkable. This species 
grows well with us among the Pialenopsis, in a basket filled 
with crocks and sphagnum moss. 


Bertolonia marmorata.—This is a charming little ornamental 
leaved plant belonging to the Melastoma family and is valu- 
able for mixing with Ferns in the green-houses. The leaves are 
5 to 8 inches long and half as broad, of a bright green beauti- 
fully streaked with pure white, while the under surface is of a 
rich purple. It luxuriates in a warm, moist atmosphere in a 
shady corner. A compost of loam, peat and leaf mould with 
a good sprinkling of sand in well drained pots suits it. When 
they lose their bottom leaves the plants should be taken out 
and repotted into small pots, sinking the stem as low as possi- 
ble, so that the new leaves will cover the pot. Keep the plants 
comparatively dry until they get nicely rooted, after which they 
should riever be allowed to become dry, It was introduced 
from Brazil in 1858. 


Rondeletia (Rogieria) gratissima.—This Mexican shrub bears 
corymbose cymes of pinkish fragrant flowers. We find that it 
blooms during nine months of the year, and grows best in-a 
cool green-house temperature, and ina mixture of two parts 
loam to one of peat. To encourage growth we plant it out in 
the open ground during the summer months. 


Amaryllis Aulica.—A few large plants of this good old species 
are in bloom with us now while others are being retarded in 
the cold house. Most of the bulbs are bearing two spikes 
each and some of the pots contain 15 to 20 bulbs. This 
species is evergreen, and need not be repotted more than 
once in 3 to 4 years, but may be fed with liquid manure during 
active growth. 


Phalenopsis Sanderiana.—Some plants of this grand species 
now in bloom here show a great variation both in the flower and 
in the leaf, scarcely two of them being alike. The most attrac- 
tive kind has the flowers suffused with a delicate rose, which is 
much darker on the upper section of the flower. This kind is 
almost invariably found to have leaves marbled as in P. Schit- 
leriana, while the pale varieties possess the green leaves of P. 
amabilis. Among the best of the paler kinds is that called P. 
marmorata, in which the lateral sepals are much spotted with 
purple. The lip also is beautifully stained and spotted with 
the same color. It has been suggested that this species is a 
natural hybrid between P. Schilleriana and P. amabdilis, and 
the great inconstancy in the color of the flowers and leaves 
tends to strengthen this theory. Some of the plants when out 
of flower cannot be distinguished from P. Schilleriana,and otners 
from those of P. amabilis. P. Sanderiana was introduced in 
1883 from the East Indian Islands. It grows well with us ina 
warm, airy house, — in cylinders or baskets which are 
nearly filled up with broken crocks, and with a thin layer of 
sandy peat on the top. Abundance of water should be given 
at root and overhead —s the growing season. When at 
rest water should be given freely at root, but the atmosphere 
should be moderately dry. During this period a minimum 
temperature of 60°, with a rise of Io to 20° according to the 
weather, will suit them. 


Calanthes which have finished flowering should be kept 
dry, in a temperature of about 60°, until the new growths 
begin to emit roots, when they should be shaken out of the 
pots, the old roots nearly all trimmed off, and repotted in fresh 
soil, which may consist of two parts fibrous peat, one of 
loam and one of half-rotted leaves. Water should be given 
very eer, od until the plants are nicely rooted, after which 
they need plenty of water and strong heat, with an occasional 


syringe overhead. After the plants are pot-bound, weak liquid 
manure may be given them nearly every day. 
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Phalznopsis Harriettis—This is one of the latest additions 
to this lovely genus, and was produced by the intercrossing of 
P. amabilis with P. violacea. It is the most handsome and 
striking of the whole genus. The habit of the plant, size and 
form of flowers form an intermediate character, but the spike 
is that of P. violacea, but more slender. The flowers are 
greenish-white, suffused and dotted with rich, rosy purple, 
which becomes more intense and is in bars near the base of 
sepals and petals. The lip is of a rich, velvety purple, with 
ellow at base. This is the second time only that this species 
as flowered, and with the increased strength of the plant, 
there has been a wonderful improvement in size and color of 
the flowers. This we have also found to be the case with the 
artificial hybrid P. intermedia, which is now far superior to any 
imported natural ones, 
Kenwood, N. Y. F. Goldring. 
Freesias.—These are the best of all our winter-blooming 
bulbs; they are of the easiest possible cultivation, bloom 
abundantly, and the flowers are fragrant and beautiful and 
have a refined appearance, without any of the coarseness 
peculiar to the “Dutch” bulbs. The best of all is F. refracta 
alba; F. Leichtlini is also common in cultivation, together 
with hybrids between these species. ‘ Dutch” bulbs if forced 
this year are almost worthless for further use ; Freesias on the 
contrary improve and multiply year after year. Growers for 
market plant the bulbs thickly on benches, in about four 
inches deep of soil; private growers raise them in pots. By 
having them in pots we can have them in bloom insuccessional 
groups for some three months in winter. Any good rich soil— 
turfy loam and rotted manure—suits them very well. A dozen 
bulbs in an eight-inch pot will give capital flowers. Pot in 
August or September, and keep them cool but away from frost, 
and let them come along slowly. We can force them into 
bloom by introducing the most advanced plants into warm 
quarters. After they have done blooming keep them growing 
as long as the foliage keeps fresh and green; when it begins to 
fade dry off the plants and keep them dry till potting time next 
August. The finest Freesias I ever had were grown for two 
years in the same pots and without repotting. And this 
year in order to have as good next year, when the plants were 
coming into bloom I repotted them into larger pots, taking 
care not to break the ball of roots; this did not interfere with 
their blooming at all. They are also easily raised from seed. 
A few of the plants raised from seed sown this spring may 
bloom next winter, but the majority of them will not Tioos 
till the following year. 


Hydrangea rosea.—This isa comparatively recent introduction 
from Japan, and in flower and foliage distinct from the older 
Hydrangeas of our gardens. It is equally available for outside 
and inside work, and with a mulchingin winter will live out-of- 
doors; if the bushes are killed down to the snow line, the 
shoots from the bottom will grow up in quantity and bloom 
insummer. This is not always the case with the common 
Hydrangea, for north of New York, if it be killed to the 
ground in winter, the young shoots from the bottom, although 
they grow — and vigorous enough, seldom bloom well, 
often not at all. AMydrangea rosea blooms some two to three 
weeks earlier than does the variety known as Thomas Hogg, 
and this is more marked when it is forced than when grown 
out-of-doors. Cuttings of the young wood strike with the 
greatest freedom. Although the proper color of the flowers is 
a pretty rose, they often assume a bluish tinge. 


Chinese Primroses.—Sow at once if you wish for good plants 
for Christmas; plants for Easter may be sown in summer. 
Mixed seed as a rule is unsatisfactory; far better pay a little 
more and get exactly such colors as you want ; the poor varieties 
require just as much room and care as do the fine varieties. 
Alba magnifica, white ; Meteor, bright red ; Chelsea Rose, pale 
rose ; and Chelsea Blue, are most excellent varieties. There 
is a good deal of emphasis laid on fern-leaved varieties, but 
their flowers are no better than those of the rounder-leaved 
sorts; indeed there is not a pronounced difference between 
them. Chinese Primroses should be kept in active growth, 
moderately moist and slightly shaded all the time, and as cool 
as possible during the summer months. As the single 
varieties can be grown so easily from seed it is not worth 
while to save over any of them for another year. But as the 
double flowered sorts are uncertain from seed we should keep 
them over and propagate them from cuttings in the same way 
as is commonly done with the old Double White. W. F. 
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Trial Beds. 


THS is the season of catalogues. Every year they become 
+ more sumptuous and alluring with their long lists of 
novelties. Some are already illustrated horticultural magazines, 
and if the evolution continues we shall eventually have moroc- 
co-bound annuals distributed through the mails. The catalogue 


of to-day is a tribute to the growing taste for horticulture. The , 


shrewd, experienced money-maker from the soil knows how 
to discount these large and much-embroidered promises of a 
renewed Garden of Eden. He turns straightway to the old 
standard, established sorts, and invests in these alone. His 
calculating eye is fixed on a crop that will pay beyond the sha- 
dow of adoubt. He is right, and so may you and I be right if 
we take a different course. That crop pays best which yields 
what we value most. There is a solid satisfaction in a fair re- 
turn in dollars and cents from our land, and it is well to aim at 
this. The farming which makes milk cost as much as cham- 
pagne, the vegetable garden which suggests to the natives only 
the color of the bank-notes expended, tend to confirm in many 
minds the idea that the methods of their grandfathers were the 
safest and wisest. But lavish, ignorant expenditure is a very 
different thing from a continuous course of experiments which 
need cost but comparatively little. For our own sakes, and 
especially for the sake of ourchildren, we would seek to banish 
the hum-drum element from rural life. In no other pursuit 
have we such opportunity to do this asin horticulture. Let 
me give at once practical illustrations of whatI mean. Here 
is a plot of ground. You can put itallin acrop which an ignor- 
ant laborer can take care of. You can also put the soil in fine 
order this spring, select from a catalogue a dozen or more of 
the most promising varieties of peas, say ; plant them allatthe 
same time and under the same conditions, the dwarf kinds b 
themselves, close together, those requiring the support of brush 
farther and farther apart, until you come to the unrivaled old 
Champion of England. Now you have a play-ground as well 
asa pea-patch for yourself and all the family. You will soon 
need a little recording note-book with a page allotted to eve 
carefully labeled kind. The children will be giad to go with 
you often to see which sort first pushes through the soil and 
then to watch the race on through blossoming to maturity and 
the table. The entire family will discuss the comparative flavor 
and merits of the varieties, all kept on the gui vive over that 
pea-patch for several weeks. Bright-eyed boys will be almost 
as willing to work init as to go fishing. Thecarefu record kept 
from first to last will reveal which kinds are earliest, which the 
most productive and profitable to raise, and which the best 
flavored. May not such acrop be worth far more than one 
stolidly raised and stolidly soldor eaten? The outlay need be 
small indeed, but the return is that which makes life—zest and 
enjoyment. 

Take another inexpensive yet more extended method ot 
amusement and experiment. Selecta strip of ground as long 
as you please and about fourteen feet wide. Enrich it well with 
manure from the cow-stable, if possible, but any fertilizer will 
answer, so that it be not too fresh and liable to ferment. Mix 
the fertilizer evenly to the depth of eighteen inches, and then 
set out as many varieties of strawberry plants as you can afford 
space for. Let the rows be two feet apart across the bed, and 
the plants one foot apart in the rows. By this course you will 
have a dozen plants of a kind in every short row. Label care- 
fully, and begin your written record. Now you have a trial bed 
that will last three years at least. In May, the April-set plants 
will begin to blossom. Pick off the blows as fast as they a 
pear. The small amount of fruit produced the first season is 
of no value, but a great injury to the young plants. Letting 
them bear is like working a colt. In fone the young plants 
will begin to throw out runners and the tendency will increase 
till fall. Nature’s law of propagation is working; but it is fruit, 
not plants, that you wish. Therefore cut off every runneras it 
appears—an easy task for children. Force every plant you set 
out to grow as large as it will on its original root. If plants die, 
merely permit sufficient runners to grow to fill their places. 
Since the plants are allowed neither to blossom, bear nor pro- 
duce runners, there is only one thing they can do, and that is, 
to grow into great bushy stools and develop fruit buds for the 
ensuing year. By fall you may find that a peck measure will 
scarcely cover a plant. Of course the hoe should be kept busy 
throughout the season. But little hand-weeding will be re- 
quired, because the plants have not been allowed to run and 
mat together. Clean, frequent culture is absolutely essential to 
the best results. Assoon as the ground begins to freeze in the 
autumn cover the plants well, but not deep : with light stable 
manure, leaves, litter of any kind not full of noxious seeds. 
Uncover after the alternate freezing and thawing of spring is 
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over, rake off the litter as soon as the ground is dry enough to 
work, then fork the soil lightly between the plants and return 
the litter asa mulch, adding enough more to cover the ground 
evenly. When I say, fork the ground lightly as soon as it 
is dry enough to work in early spring, I mean just what 
Isay. I do not say, let a stupid or careless workman half dig 
the plants out when loosening the soil, nor do 1 suggest that 
this work can be done justas well late in spring after the plants 
begin toblossom. Many authofities declare the ground about 
bearing plants should not be disturbed in spring till after the 
crop has been produced. I have always found cultivation ad- 
vantageous if performed when and in the way I have indicated, 
but not otherwise. If space permitted, I think I could support 
my opinion with good reasons. After this very early cultiva- 
tion the plants are ready to bear. The mulch around them 
—_ be sufficient to keep the ground moist and the fruit 
clean. 

Soon comes the exciting period, when the berries change from 

een to white and then begin to blush in the June sunshine. 

areful notes should have been made all along as to the com- 
parative vigor of varieties, hardiness, time of blossoming, . 
character of blossoms, etc. Now the record should be full 
indeed as to size, productiveness, firmness of the berries, and, 
above all, as to flavor. 

The differences in fully matured and ripened strawberries 
would astonish those who have always purchased their supplies 
in the market. 

A strawberry bed, treated as I have described, is ‘‘a thing of 
beauty” and would be “a joy forever,” if it could last. It 
does last three times as long as the ordinary matted bed of two 
or three varieties, and the Fruit averages three times the size. 
We have had Crystal City strawberries in May, and Memphis 
Late and Triomphe de Gand berries after the 4th of July. 

What a delight to visit the trial bed every day—see each va- 
riety developing after its own organic law! The entire family 
becomes a tasting committee, and the children learn from deli- 
cious experience the infinite opportunities afforded = horticul- 
ture to gratify higher tastes than those of the palate. The 
beautiful fruit, large and perfectly developed by high culture, 

leases the eye as well ; the variety in form and flavor, the dif- 
erent aspects of plants and foliage, suggest that similar tests 
may be applied to other fruits, to the whole range of flowers, 
vegetables and ornamental shrubbery. In brief, the reason 
becomes —— why man was first put in a garden, for 
therein are found the varied interests which continue to our 


latest age as fresh and —_— as Nature herself. In our large 
da, 


cities are multitudes of pallid, dissipated youth who might 
have been kept in breezy country homesif the stolid, plodding 
element had been eliminated. Those crops often pay best 
which nourish mind as well as body. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson. Edward P. Roe. 


Foliage With Cut Flowers. 


A careful study of the place and manner of growth and 

of the tone and character of the foliage of any plant will 
suggest the most effective arrangement for the cut flowers of 
that plant. To illustrate, the Gladiolus is always an aggressive 
and striking flower no matter how delicate it may be in shade. 
Its function seems to be to enliven by its bold display of color. 
Its foliage 1s a dull but strong green andislinearinform. Fol- 
lowing this suggestion, we find it appears to best advantage 
when its spikes are arranged in a tall vase with a liberal use of 
the long leaves and stems of the various giant Grasses or Sor- 
ghums or even of Indian Corn. The forage plant called 
“Tiosinte” is particularly good for this purpose. 

The common white garden Lily throws its cluster of dazzling 
white flowers well into the air, supported by an almost leafless 
stem, and we never have been able to arrange effectively any 
foliage with this flower. The white is so intense and yet so 
delicate that it needs no aid and is injured rather than helped 
by any other color. The only flower we have ever seen ef- 
fectively arrayed with this is the Agapanthus. Its flowers are in 
their way as delicately beautiful as those of the Lily and blend 
well with them. 

Nothing will bring out the beauty of blue Larkspurs like 
well matured Carrot leaves, and acomparison will show that in 
color and expression they are much like the natural foliage of 
the plant. In the same way clusters of wild or seedling Pear 
pc form the most effective setting for the brighter colored 

oses. 

To extend these illustrations a little further, arrange a basket 
of Concord Grapes with Delaware foliage and one of Delaware 
with Concord foliage, and then another plate of each with its 
own leaves, and observe the more pleasing effect of the latter, 








I have found a vase made as follows admirably adapted for 
the natural arrangement of such flowers as Gladiolus, and, in 
fact, for all strong growing kinds. Take a smooth and perfect 
length of common 6or8 in. stoneware sewer-pipe, paint it a 
pleasant neutral tint ; have fitted into the smaller end a tin can 
some 8 inches deep and supported by a flange projecting over 
the top. Have a tinsmith make two circles of wire fitting 
easily into the can and have these circles filled with cross wires 
so as to make a net work of about an inch mesh. Solder to 
these circles—and in such a way that one of the circles is held 
about two inches from the bottom of the can and the other 
just below the top—two stout wires bent like the bail ofa pail, 
and of such length that when the circles are in place the arch 
of the wires will be some 6 inches above the can and cross 
each other at right angles. The two circles and the upper 
wires will enable one to place a spike of Gladiolus or a spear 
of grass or any long stemmed plant so that it will retain just 
the place in the arrangement that may be desired, while by 
means of the wire handles the whole arrangement can be lifted 
out of the can to remove the water when necessary. 

Detroit, Mich. Will. W. Tracy. 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—I was glad to see, in arecent number of your paper, that 
you had called attention to Boronia megastigma. The delicious 
fragrance of its flowers certainly entitles it to more general culti- 
vation in our green-houses. But there is another plant, equally 
fragrant, which one seldom meets with nowadays—not nearly 
so often as thirty yearsago. This is Mahernia verticillata, a 
half-shrubby or woody perennial, introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope about 1820. Inhabit it is not so attractive as Boro- 
nia, growing ina rather straggling way. But its flowers are 
prettier—small, bright yellow bells, profusely produced and 
as sweet as Lilies-of-the-Valley ; and it is also a much freer 
and more rapid grower and one of the easiest of all plants to 
propagate. In a cool green-house it will bloom throughout 
the winter and spring, and it is one of the very best of house- 
plants. I should think it would be an excellent plant for florists 
to grow for winter sale in pots—in flower for room-decoration— 
as it remains so long in blossom and its delicious odor will per- 
meate a whole apartment. Mahernia may also be had to flower 
out-doors in summer, and when I was young it was commonly 
grown in vases and hanging-baskets, a purpose for which its 
habit renders it peculiarly suitable. 

wy. 9: 


Elizabeth, N. J. 

[Our correspondent does not say too much in favor of this 
plant. It is not rare in old green-house collections in this coun- 
uy, and a writer in a recent issue of the Gardener's Chronicle, 
of London, lamenting that it has “long been lost to English 

ardens,” states that good plants can be purchased in this city 
or 30 cents a piece.—ED.] 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—What Mr. Parkman said in No. 1 of GARDEN AND FOREST 
of the White Mountain forests as capable—with proper treatment 
—of furnishing a steady supply of timber, and of the serious 
injury to the business of summer resorts and to manufac- 
turers if speculators should cut off these forests, is applicable 
to many other parts of New England. In Berkshire County, 
Mass., White Pine comes up readily and makes a strong growth, 
but is not cared for so as to make straight, first-class timber. 
In this town about a million feet of lumber are cut every 
year, and at least half of this is white pine. It is, however, 
only fit for box-boards and on the stump is worth some $4.00 
per 1,000. Meantime the population is steadily decreasing, 
deserted farm houses staring one in the face on every road. 
There is not enough profitable occupation for even the few who 
are left, and the most enterprising young men seek business 
elsewhere. Here and there, however, one sees a grove of thick- 
standing, tall and straight pine trees, proving that good and 
high-priced lumber (and much more of it per acre) can be 
grown whenever it is protected and a little pains taken to se- 
cure a thick stand. It would prove an instructive object- 
lesson if some one would take and sow Pine on one of these 
farms in with whatever hoop-pole stuff will thrive best. The 
first crop of poles should be cut close to the ground so as to 
promote sprouting (récepage, as the French call it), and continu- 
ous harvests of them should be taken off the ground until the 
Pine begins to shade and crowd the hard wood. After that 
thinning will be all that is required, and the material yielded by it 
will pay for labor, interest and taxes. When the feasibility of 
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‘this is once demonstrated, there will no doubt be plenty of 


imitators, and the tide of population now ebbing so sadly will 
flow back toward these noble hills. 


Otis, Mass. S. W. Powell, 


The Forest. 


The Forest Vegetation of Northern Mexico.—I. 


‘THE tourist, who, fresh from a ride through the densely 

wooded swamps of Arkansas or Louisiana, or from the 
Pine-covered heights of New Mexico, enters Old Mexico at 
Paso del Norte, and mounts by night from the valley of the 
Rio Grande to the central tablelands, where in a journey of a 
thousand miles towards the capital he sees apparently but 
naked plains and bare and serrated mountains (notice in Span- 
ish the same word, sierra, for a mountain range as for a saw), 
would doubtless be surprised at my choice of a theme for 
these articles. Nevertheless I have something to say of for- 
ests and forest trees in that same region, but more concerning 
the forests covering the Cordilleras, which lie from one hun- 
dred to two hundred miles west of the central railroad. 

The tablelands of central Mexico, mostly covered by the 
States of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, Zacatecas and San 
Luis Potosi, are plains, lying at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 
feet, interrupted at intervals of ten to twenty miles by broken 
ranges of mountains, whose summits are 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the oe plains, or 6,000 to 9,000 feet above sea 
level, and whose trend is south-east and north-west. In the 
State of Chihuahua these mountain-bearing plains ascend from 
the Valley of the Rio Grande on the north-east, less than 4,000 
feet elevation,—in the State of Durango from the Laguna 
country on the east, a region of lakes which are river sinks, 
and less than 4,000 feet altitude—and culminate in the conti- 
nental divide lying within but near the western bounds of 
these two States. Where the divide is a gently swelling plain, 
as immediately north of Cusihuiriachic, its altitude is about 
7,000 feet ; whenever it rises to a mountain crest it attains an 
elevation of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It is doubtful whether along 
all the mountain line that stretches southward from the United 
States boundary a greater elevation than 10,000 feet is to be 
found, until we come to the snow peaks which look down 
upon the valley and city of Mexico. 

To the west of this divide, parallel with it, but not always 
contiguous to it—for in some places the Pacific Slope begins 
with a broad, gently falling plain—lies the Cordilleras region 
of north Mexico, a belt seventy-five to one hundred and fifty 
miles wide, closely packed, forest-covered mountains; cut 
through everywhere by torrents in swift descent to the low- 


lands of Sonora and Sinaloa—torrents which have formed a - 


labyrinth of gulches, cafions and barrancas, the terror of the 
traveler—rising higher towards the west only in the seeming, 
because there the valleys are deeper; in the upper or eastern 
portion of the belt narrow, habitable valleys at rare intervals 
only, but more frequent and_ broader valleys, as we descend 
towards the Zierra Caliente, showing villages, grain fields and 
Orange orchards. On the cool, evergreen heights of this west- 
ern verge of the plateau is condensed the moisture borne in- 
land by the winds of the Pacific. Soa good measure of rain 
and snow usually falls here during winter; while from July 
till August thunderstorms are of daily occurrence. The 
storms of winter being almost wholly lost among these moun- 
tains, the interior, however, is left comparatively rainless from 
October to August; for, so slow is the eastward progress of 
the summer rains, preparing their course step by step over suc- 
cessive mountain chains and heated plains, that it may be as 
late as August ere they descend to the valley of the Conchos, 
and meet in its vicinity the rains from the Gulf of Mexico, also 
retarded in their inland march by the similar barrier presented 
by the Sierra Madre of eastern Coahuila and San Luis Potosi. 
But it is not due to dearth of water alone that the interior 
plateau remains comparatively bare of forest growths. The 
explorer everywhere observes in that region a paucity of soil, 
because, chiefly, it has never had the benefit of glacial action 
to grind down the rugged mountains and strew the resulting 
earth over the land in deep and fertile drift formations. More- 
over, the action of frost to disintegrate rocks, and bring down 
the toppling crags, is there exceedingly slow, since water to 
aid in its operations is generally withheld in winter. So the 
mountains do not possess sufficient depth of soil to carry 
through eight to ten months of drought the water supply neces- 
sary to the life of a forest. By May, in fact, whoever travels 
them incurs risk of perishing by thirst from inability to find a 
living brook or spring. Therefore the trees of all the interior 
ranges are thinly scattered and of stunted growth. In the 
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extreme drought of last April I saw them putting forth new 
leaves but feebly and shedding their flowers without ability to 
set fruit. Only in the cafions, where they may be somewhat 
protected from the fierce heats by wtperwe yo cliffs, and 
where deposits of soil may lie, can they attain full size, or can 
the species with broad, thin leaves exist. 

Not less are the plains unfavorable to tree 
former age of the world they were covered with inland seas. 
Some of these broke through their mountain dykes and emp- 
tied themselves into the Gulfs of Mexico and California ; the 
others have nearly dried up under the sub-tropic sun. a 
in their lower basins, there was deposited on their gravelly 
bottoms but a comparatively thin layer of fine earth ; and asa 
peculiar feature of common occurrence, before this thin de- 

sit was laid, the gravel was cemented together by an aqueous 
deposit of lime washed down from neighboring hills. Thedry 
slopes and mesas resulting from this now bear of ligneous 
vegetation only a few peculiar shrubs, which ae be described 
hereafter. . G. Pringle, 


owth. Ina 


The Forests of Tunis. 


THE following interesting account of the forests of Tunis, 
recently issued from the British Foreign Office as a Consular 
Report, is reprinted from the Gardener's Chronicle of London. 

“The forests of Tunis, which cover an appreciable part of 
the surface of the country, were, until the French occupation, 
subject to no supervision, and suffered from the want of that 
supervision. In 1883 the French, alive to the importance of 
preserving what remained of these forests, whichare the prop- 
erty of the State, placed them under the management of a 
separate department, which has explored their extent and 
demonstrated that they are an important element of national 
wealth. 

“The explorations have resulted in the division of the forests 
into two main groups; one consisting of the Cork tree and 
deciduous Oak, Secuy known as ‘Zen,’ covering the north- 
western angle of Tunis, where it abuts on the Algerian frontier 
and the sea, and separated from the rest of Tunis by the river 
Mejerdah. These trees grow in a stratum of sandstone, which 
again reposes on the upper chalk, and they completely disap- 
pear where the latter stratum crops to the surface. They cover 
an area of about 360,000 acres, on 330,000 of which flourishes the 
Cork tree, and on 30,000 the ‘Zen.’ Itis found that the former 
invariably grows on the southern slopes of this mountainous 
region; and, on the northern slopes and in the hollows of val- 
leys, the latter. 

“South of the River Mejerdah both these trees disappear, and 
give place to the Pine and a species of evergreen Oak. 
They are scattered in groups over various mountainous regions 
of no great elevation, all comprised in the northern half of the 
Regency, where alone the rainfall is sufficient to sustain their 
growth. It is calculated that these several forest groups cover 
a surface about equal to that covered by the Cork trees and 
‘Zen,’ viz., 360,000 acres. 

“ These latter groups are in a more neglected state than the 
former. For the most part they are nearer to important towns 
than the Cork forests, and from time immemorial have sup- 
plied those towns with fuel. The bark of the Pine is also used 
for tanning and coloring hides and skins; and as no control is 
exercised over the cutting down of the trees, or stripping them 
of their bark, and goats are allowed to roam everywhere, the 
forests are rapidly deteriorating. No legislation has as yet 
been adopted for putting a stop to this waste, and though the 
Department of Woods and Forests —— that the chiefs of 
the contiguous villages and tribes should be held responsible 
for the depredations, the Government has not yet ventured on 
this high-handed measure. 

‘‘It is to the Cork forests that the attention of the new admin- 
istration has been mainly directed. They are situated ina 
country with a very sparse population, dwelling in huts formed 
of the branches of trees. Their number is estimated at 18,000 
souls, or only one individual to 30 acres. It was open to the 
French administration to adopt one of the three following 
systems in dealing with the woods and forests, viz., their sale, 
their concession for fixed periods, or their management by the 
State. The last was chosen as the system best adapted for 
their preservation and extension, particularly as it was held to 
be of paramount importance to favor the increase of rainfall 
in the country, the quantity of which is supposed to be inti- 
mately connected with the extent of the forests. That they 
were more extensive in the time of the Romans, and that 
they conduced to augment the annual rainfall, may be inferred 
from the discovery of numerous aqueducts among hills which 
are now absolutely denuded of trees and destitute of springs. 
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“Much has been done during recent peas in improving the 
condition of these Cork forests. Roads have been cut through 


them, and at stated intervals spacious alleys have been frayed 

> serve as a means for arresting the march of the fires which 
re 
m 


ee a them. Above all, much progress has been 
ade in barking the Cork trees, an operation which consists in 
Rees op. the rough bark off the trunks of the trees to the 
height of 5 or 6 feet from the ground. This virgin bark is 
without value, and only ten years after the trees have been 
robbed of it, is the inner bark available for commercial pur- 
poses, the trees giving a crop of Cork every ten years. To 
meet the expenses incurred in these operations there were 
available the sums accruing from the sale of the trees already 
felled, and of the bark of the ‘Zen’ for tanning. Little has 
been done towards working the less valuable Ticsste to the 
south of that river. An experiment has been made in plantin 
with trees a small tract of mountain land near Hammam-el- 
Enf; some ten miles to the east of the town of Tunis. The 
operation consists in digging holes at short distances, and in 
dropping in each a few seeds of the Pine tree. Several hun- 
dred acres have thus been planted with tolerable success, at an 
expense of £4 Ios. an acre. 

“The worst enemies of the forests are goats. Some French 
colonists have taken steps to exclude these anima:s from their 
estates, and the result has been that shrubs, which never 
attained the height of more than two or three feet, have in 
founor five years assumed the dimensions of trees. This is 
particularly apparent in the large domain of Enfida, where a 

huya, which covers much of that region, from a dwarf shrub 
has now, within the space of six years, attained a height of 
twenty to twenty-five feet. The French railway company, 
which owns the line running from Tunis to the Algerian fron- 
tier, has succeeded in planting a considerable number of the 
Eucalyptus resinifera (the Red Gum tree), and Acacia cyan- 
ophylla. tis estimated that 300,000 trees have been planted 
along the line of railway. 

“The cost of planting an acre with the Eucalyptus amounts to 
£20, about 1,600 trees going to the acre of nursery ground. 
After planting out, it is probable that at the end of twenty 
years he trees will have survived, worth 8s. apiece. 

“The bark of the Acacia cyanophylia is rich in tannin, and 
valuable for the tanner. In the whole of southern Tunis there 
exists but a single forest, formed of a species of Acacia. It is 
situated about twenty-five miles inland from Ifax, and covers 
an area five miles long by a little over a mile in width. This 
forest, which was formerly much more extensive, is protected 
from the northerly winds by high land, and the trees grow in 
clumps in depressions of alluvial soil. Though they only 
attain a height of ten feet, the trunks furnish planks eight or 
ten inches wide, of an exceedingly hard grain; and capable of 
taking a fine polish.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


“Why is it not the best forest policy to cut out the mature 

wood from a primeval forest and let the rest grow ?” 
A, F§. K. 

If the questioner had asked: Is it proper forest policy to 
utilize the timber for which there is a market and to provide at 
the same time for a new growth ? he would have exactly stated 
the very end and aim of forestry, and we would have assented 
without qualification. But whether the best method to attain 
this end, especially the latter part, is presented in the prescrip- 
tion contained in the above question, must depend on a spe- 
cial diagnosis. The method of taking only whatis called “ the 
mature orripe wood ” (who knows what that is ?) or, as it may be 
called, the ‘‘ method of selection,” is at least an attempt at for- 
est management, and the beginning of order and system, and 
where, as with us, forestry is as yet undeveloped, this method is 
decidedly better for the future of the forest, than indiscriminate 
slashing and clearing. It is, however, not the best, and in 
many cases a bad method of forest management, unless prac- 
ticed with great circumspection. Its advantages lie in the 
preservation ofa protective forest cover, and in the continuance 
of a natural forest in an advanced stage of development, the 
value of which must increase with the necessarily decreasing 
supplies of mature timber. But this depends somewhat on what 
“the rest” is.. We can conceive of a natural growth, in which 
“the rest” is composed largely of inferior or undesirable 
growth, when it would be better poiicy to cut out the inferior 
growth first, work for a reseeding from the old growth, and 
then remove the old timber gradually, to have resulting a 
desirable young growth. When “the rest” consists of well- 
grown shade-enduring timber, like the Spruce in the forests of 
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Maine, where, after the removal of the old timber, the remain- 
ot wet has sufficient vitality to be benefited by the increased 
light influence, this method may be even recommended, at 
least for some time to come. 

But, looking further into the future, this policy will ultimately 
not prove the best, as it is bound, by and during the frequent 
removals of older growth, to damage the young growth, which 
at the same time gets but little chance for development under 
the continued shade of the older growth, and gradually the 
valuable forest “ runs out.” 

It is, however, possible to conceive of this method of selec- 
tion under ree circumstances and when skilfully manipulated 
with regard to the needs of. an aftergrowth as good forest 
policy, and on the mountain slopes, where the preservation of 
a forest cover rather than the production of the most valuable 
timber is the object, it is decidedly the best policy. 

B. E. Fernow. 


Recent Publications. 
A Catalogue of Niagara Plants, by David F. Day. 


To the Report of the Commissioners of the State Reserva- 
tion at Niagara, recently presented to the Legislature of this 
State, Mr. David F. Day, of Buffalo, has joined a catalogue of 
the plants found growing spontaneously upon the Reservation 
and inits immediate vicinity. In a very interesting introduction 
to this carefully prepared work it appears that it is based upon 
observations made in the neighborhood of the Falls during a 
period of twenty years. Probably, therefore, the catalogue is 
nearly complete, although Mr. Day modestly states that he 
may have overlooked a few species of Grasses, Sedges and 
other difficult plants. In the prosecution of his task the author 
has consulted, as far as possible, the observations made in this 
neighborhood by other botanists. The references to the 
botany of Niagara Falls, especially by the earlier explorers, are 
few. It is possible that Peter Kalm, the pupil and correspond- 
ent of Linnzus, may have left some record of his observations 
made at Niagara in 1750, although no mention can be found of 
their publication, either in the Swedish original or in transla- 
tions. If Kalm’s journal still exists its publication would be a 
welcome addition to the literature of American botany. It is 
probable that he discovered the Hypericum and the Lobelia 
which bear his name near Table Rock. There is no evidence. 
that either Michaux or his son ever visited Niagara, und it is 
certain that Pursh came no nearer to it than the site of Elmira. 
Nuttall, who botanized near the Falls before 1818, mentions but 
one plant found by him there—U¢ricularia cornuta. Torrey 
was probably familiar with this region, although in his “ Flora 
of the State of New York,” published in 1843, he mentions as 
peculiar to Niagara, but wholly upon other authority, only 15 
out of the 1,511 plants which he describes. The labors of later 
botanists, however, have been more useful to Mr. Day in the 
preparation of his catalogue. The journals of Judge Clinton, 
prepared while he was engaged in studying the botany of Buf- 
falp and its vicinity, proved of the greatest value, as did the 
“Flore Canadienne” of the Abbé Purvancher and Macoun’s 
“Catalogue of Canadian Plants.” 

The Flora of Goat Island shows few plants that are uncom- 
mon in western New York. Still, the island is rich in the 
number of its species. Perhaps no tract of its size in that vici- 
nity can exhibit so large a number. Its vernal beauty is attrib- 
utable not merely to this variety of plants, but also to the great 
abundance in which they are produced. It is probable, more- 
over, that the island formerly contained other species which 
are now extinct, such as several Orchids and Lilies. The Hare- 
bell has disappeared within a comparatively short time, and 
the Grass.of-Parnassus is fast going—the result of reckless 
flower-picking. The same fate awaits the Blood-root, the 
Dutchman’s Breeches, the Wake-Robin and other charming 
wild flowers, unless the Commissioners succeed in putting a 
stop to this wholesale spoliation. They should endeavor, too, 
to restore those plants which have been exterminated from the 
island—an undertaking neither difficult nor expensive. 

The value of this catalogue is increased by the references it 
contains to many rare and interesting plants found near the 
Reservation, although not within its borders. Of the 908 
species of plants named in the catalogue 757 are native and 151 
are foreign. 2 


The Revue 7es Deux Mondes—March ist, 1888—contains 
an article on ‘The Composition of Forests”"—by the dis- 
tinguished palzeontologist the Marquis of Saporta, which sets 
forth how the present constitution oF the forests of various parts 
of Europe is explained by the changes of climate which have 
taken place in successive geologic periods, and is illustrated 
by the fossil record. 


Garden and Forest. 








Flower Market. 


New York, March 30th, 


Trade has been fairly good this week to supply numerous Church 
orders for Holy Thursday and considerable elaborate funeral work, 
The long period of dark weather will interfere with Easter bloom to a 
certain extent. As is usual at this time, white flowers are being held 
back for use on Sunday. As far as possible florists are resolved not 
to alter prices for Easter. There is a gorgeous display in the floral 
shops of plants, but it will not be as large as that of last year. Prom- 
inent dealers make grand exhibitions of Orchids, arranged in banks, 
where choice varieties of Vandas, Epidendrums, Cattleyas, Oncidiums 
and Cypripediums are offered for sale by the plant or spray. 

Selected Hybrid Roses have risen to $1 each. A limited number of 
Her Majesty Rose are brought in, and bring $1.50 each. Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses remain as quoted last week. Plants of Lilium Har- 
risti cost from $1 to $2, and single flowers from 35 to 50 cts. each, ac- 
cording to the location. Plants of Calla with one flower and bud bring 
$1. Cut Callas cost 25 and 30 cts., White Ascension Lilies are 15 cts. 
each. A few Gladiolus (Shakespear) are offered and sell from 50 to 75 
cts. a spike. Lily-of-the-Valley of the best growth costs $1 a dozen; in- 
ferior Tossens bring 75 cts. adozen. Spiraea Faponica costs $1 a dozen 
spikes. Plants of the same of medium size cost $1. French Mar- 
guerites are 35 cts. a dozen flowers, or $3 for 100. Large plants well 
flecked with bloom sell for $2.50. Boxes of cut flowers for gifts are 
more in demand than designs. Novelties for these boxes are Stephan- 
otisand Orange Flowers. These sell for 50 cts. a spray. Spikes of 
Vanda Suavis tricolor sell for from $3 to $5. There are from six to 
eight flowers on them. An Azalea (Artevelde) six feet high brought 
$10 ; a plant of Genesta seven feet high $20. Hydrangeas are exqui- 
sitely tinted and sell for from $2 to $5 a plant. French Marguerite 
Flowers are of an unusually large size. 





PHILADELPHIA, March zoth. 


Owing to the approach of Easter, flowers are plentiful, Carnations 
amongst staple articles béing the most scarce. race Wilder, a deli- 
cate pink, is still the favorite, and with more sunlight and heat is im- 

roving in quality. . Buttercup, yellow, with redstripes, comes next in 

avor. Whites will be most in demand at Easter. Swayne and Lam- 
born are amongst the best new sorts. Hinzie’s White is also good ; 
it brings from 35 to 50 cts. per dozen. Tulips are frequently delivered 
at the stores growing in shallow boxes; they make a gorgeous display. 
Cottage Maid, rosy pink, shaded with white Duchess de Parma, 
bronze-red, edged with yellow, Kaiser’s Kroon, similar in color, but 
lighter, and the red and yellow more clearly defined, are all favorites, 
as are also the yellows, Chrysolora and Yellow Prince. Whites and 
solid reds are in demand too. They sell at from 75 cts. to $1.25 per 
dozen. Violets are not so good in quality as they were ; some of the 
single ones are poor, and sell at from $1 to $1.50 per 100, according to 
the quality and variety. Single varieties, when good in quality, are 
favorites here. Asparagus tenuissimus will be more used for Easter 
decorations than formerly. This is brought about through the scarcity 
of Smilax; it sells at from 50 to 75 cts. per string. A. plumosus is not 
atall plentiful. It is preferred to A. tenuissimus when obtainable at the 
higher price. Roses—Magna Charta, Captain Christy, Madame Lui- 
zet, Baroness Rothschild, Mrs. John Laing and Jacqueminots, amongst 
Hybrid Remontants—are plentiful, and scll at from $3 to $8 per dozen, 
according to location, variety and quality. Puritans, with the advanc- 
ing season, continue to improve. Catherine Mermets are not a good 
color. Bennetts are fine when fresh, but their disagreeable tendency 
to become blue with age renders them less valuable than they were 
early in the season, especially since Jacqueminots have become so 
abundant. 


Boston, March 30th. 


The flower stores are gorgeous with Easter plants and flowers. The 
use of plants in churches has become almost as general as the use of 
cut flowers. For this purpose are offered a variety of showy, flower- 
ing plants, among which the Harrisii and ‘‘ Longiflorum ” Lilies must 
be given first place. Fine pots of these bring from $2.00 to $5.00 each, 
according to the number of blooms. | Quite as showy as the Lilies, 
and more durable, are the Hydrangeas. The variety most generally 
seen is that known as H. Otaksa. Plants are offered in all sizes, from 
$1.50 to $5.00 each. Spireeas and Cinerarias are also to be had in 
profusion, and are worth from $1.00 to $1.50 per pot. Cut Lilies and 
Callas bring $6.00 per dozen. The old-fashioned White Lilies bring 
from $2.00 to $3.00 per dozen flowers on stalks. Cool weather has 
been favorable for the Rose crop. The quality of Roses to be had for 
Easter in this market has never been better. Magnificent Hybrids 
are offered at $12.00 per dozen. The best Mermets, La France and 
Jacqueminots bring from $4.00to $6.00 per dozen. Lilies-of-the-Valley, 
Tulips and Daffodils continue at $1.00 per dozen. Carnations have 


advanced in price, and good, long-stemmed fancy varieties bring $1.00 
per dozen readily. 
always used for 
lax is very scarce at 50 cts. 
which is more beautiful and lasts 
as a substitute. 


Immense quantities of Violets and Pansies are 
ter; $1.50 per hundred is the price quoted. Smi- 
per yard. The new climbing Asparagus, 
longer than Smilax, is largely used 









